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THE MEDICINE WHEEL 

By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 

HE so-called Medicine Wheel, in Wyoming, has long been 
known to a few white men and always to the Indians. 
Yet many present day Indians appear almost to have for- 
gotten even the vague stories that they have heard from an 
earlier generation. 

Its first mention in type, so far as I know, is found in an ac- 
count of a trip into the Big Horn Mountains, printed in Forest and 
Stream, vol. 45, p. 269, September 28, 1895, which gives the 
general location and a rough description of the wheel, as follows: 

On the very top of Medicine Mountain can still be seen the so-called 
Medicine Wheel, the plan and general arrangement of which bear a striking 
resemblance to the famous Calendar Stone of Old Mexico. As the name 
implies, this Medicine Wheel is a circle composed of loose stones. In the 
middle of it is a hut (also of stone) from which spokes of stones radiate (like 
in a wheel) to the circumference, there terminating in smaller huts. It is 
said that these smaller huts were, during the religious ceremonies, occupied 
by the medicine men of the different tribes, while the larger hut in the center 
was supposed to be the abode of Manitou. The wheel appears to be of great 
antiquity. 

In the American Anthropologist for January-March, 1903, 
Mr. S. C. Sims 1 published a brief account of it as "A Wheel- 
shaped Stone Monument in Wyoming," giving a figure which 
roughly indicates its appearance. Mr. Sims had little information 
about the matter, and his paper merely calls attention to the 
construction. 

A number of people have visited the Medicine Wheel in recent 
years; but nothing seems to be known as to its history or the uses 
to which it was put. It is built on the flat-topped shoulder of a 
bald mountain on the western side of the Big Horns, just about 
timber line, or perhaps a little above it — perhaps 8700 feet. The 
shoulder, which is almost without soil, consists of a hard white 
or cream-colored limestone which weathers into slabs or flat 

1 Am. Anthrop., vol. 5, no. 1, n. s., p. 107, January-March, 1903. 
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fragments; and the wheel is made up of pieces of this rock arranged 
on the ground in a certain order. Because it has been disturbed 
by visitors and walked over and disarranged by wandering cattle, 
accurate measurements of it can not be given. 

The wheel (Figs. 21 and 22) consists of a wide and somewhat 
irregular circle of large stones, which has a diameter of from 
seventy-four to eighty feet. In the center of this circle is an inner 
circle of large stones — piled up in a wall — about twelve feet in 
outside diameter and about seven feet inside, and from two and a 
half to three feet high (Fig. 23). From the outer side of the wall 
of this inner, the central, circle, twenty-eight lines of small stones, 
set close together, radiate to the border of the outer circle. 

The arrangement of these stones justifies the term wheel, and 
the word medicine obviously refers to the mystery or "medicine" 
which enshrouds it. The outer circle of stones is considered the 
rim of the wheel, the central circle its hub, and the lines of stone 
running from the inner to the outer circle its spokes. The outer 
circle is not complete, for on its easterly side the rim of the wheel 
is interrupted for about two and a half feet, and this interruption 
furnishes an entrance or gateway into the circle. The opening 
actually faces a little south of east. 

Behind, west of, and about twelve feet without the rim of the 
wheel, a little south of west from the opening in the wheel's rim 
to the east, is an oval construction of limestone slabs, nearly long 
enough for a man to lie down in (Fig. 24) . It is connected with the 
outer circle — the rim of the wheel — by a line of small stones which 
seems to be a continuation of one of the spokes of the wheel. The 
wall of this small oval is continuous, there is no opening in it; 
but it is so low that it may be stepped over at any point. 

Just without the outside circle of the wheel, and connected 
with it, except in one case, are four low circular or oval construc- 
tions with walls fifteen to eighteen inches high — enclosures in 
which a man might sit or- recline. Two of these open toward the 
northeast, and all touch the circle, except the one to the southeast 
where the circumference of the wheel bends in a little bit. While 
these four exterior stations are not strictly in the direction of the 
four cardinal points, yet it may well be that they represent the 
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four cardinal points — the one to the south of the gap in the outer 
circle of stones representing the South, the next one, the West, 
the next, the North, and the fourth, near and north of the en- 
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Fig. 22.— Plan of Medicine Wheel. Drawn by Thos. M. Galey. 



trance, representing the East. Within the circle and adjoining it 
on the northwest side is a stone-walled structure nine feet deep 
and five feet wide, inside measurement, opening toward the center 
of the outer circle, which occupies in that circle the same position 
relative to the outer circle and to the central circle that the altar 
in the Cheyenne Medicine Lodge holds to the wall and the center 
pole. Two of the spokes run from the ends of the walls which 
form the sides of this "altar" to the central circle. This is the 
only building within the rim of the wheel, except the central circle 
or wall, and the rows of stones referred to as spokes. 
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Fig. 23.— Central circle of Medicine Wheel. Photo by Thos. M. Galey. 
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Fig. 24. — Enclosure west of Medicine Wheel, shown at left. Photo by 
Thos. M. Galey. 
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To the west of the wheel, and a little south of the oval which 
is connected with it by a line of stones, are two small circles of 
stones which are close to one another and which appear to have a 
relation to the main wheel. Scattered about at other points near 
the main wheel are six more or less irregular, and incomplete, 
circles of stones, roughly four or six feet in inside diameter, all 
opening toward the center of the wheel, and besides these other 
groups of stones, some of them irregular small circles, others 
consisting of two slabs of stone standing on their narrower ends, 
and in some cases with a third flat stone on top of the two. These 
last groups may have had a meaning or are perhaps merely the 
work of idle hands. The six irregular circles of stones outside the 
border of the wheel, and too distant from it to appear on the 
illustration of the plan, have been located and their direction and 
distance from the center measured by Mr. H. H. Thompson of 
Wyola, Montana, as shown by the following table: 



One to southeast 


107 feet from center 


" " west of south 


95 " 


cc cc 


" " south of west 


277 " 


cc cc 


" " northwest 


114 " 


C( cc 


" " east of north 


110 " 


cc cc 


" " south 


71 " 


cc cc 



The last is very small, and perhaps does not belong in the series. 

The Medicine Mountain no doubt takes its name from the 
mystery of the wheel. It is in the northwestern corner of the Big 
Horn National Forest, in latitude 45° 49' 00.43", longitude 
107° 54' 7.67", and its elevation 9956 feet. However, as already 
stated, the building, or wheel, is not on the Medicine Mountain 
proper but on its northerly flat-topped shoulder which is much 
lower than the summit of the main Medicine Mountain. It is at 
some distance from water or from wood, and I saw no evidences of 
people having camped or remained near it for many years. 

That in ancient times it was a place of resort for great numbers 
of people is clearly indicated by. a very old and worn travois trail 
which, visible at a distance of two or three miles, looks like a 
broad white wagon road running from the lower foothills up over 
the side of the Medicine Mountain, passing along over its whole 
length, and descending on the other side to a narrow saddle which 
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it crosses and then climbs again to the flat where the Medicine 
Wheel is built (Figs. 25 and 26). On this travois trail there are no 
signs of recent use; yet it is apparent that, in times past, multi- 
tudes of people must have passed over it. 





Fig. 25. — Travois trail ascending Medicine Mountain. 
Thos. M. Galey. 



Photo by 



The antiquity of the wheel can not be doubted, yet it appears 
also that sacrifices have been made there in comparatively modern 
times. Some years ago Mr. H. H. Thompson found, under one of 
the stones in the spokes, two beads and two pieces of wampum. 
The beads are of European manufacture and have been pro- 
nounced Venetian beads of the fifteenth century. Mr. Sims, 
at the time of his visit, apparently found, resting on projecting 
slabs of the eastern side of the central circle — the so-called hub of 
the wheel — a bleached buffalo skull which had been placed there 
in comparatively modern times. 

No living Indians that I know of profess to have seen the 
wheel, though many have heard of it. Up to within a few years, 
a Crow Indian, Split Ear, had visited it more than once. He is 
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no longer living. Among the Crows and other local Indians, 
however, various stories are said to be told about certain mythical 
people, usually "little people/' who live under the ground and 
pass between their home and the upper air through a deep pit, or 
cave, formed by a great crack in the limestone to the west of the 
Medicine Wheel. These tales are altogether vague. 




Fig. 26. — Travois trail, looking northerly toward Medicine Wheel. Photo 
by Thos. M. Galey. 



Mr. Sims found no one in the Crow tribe who had visited the 
Medicine Wheel, but notes that the Crows declared that it had 
been made by a people that had no iron; in other words, that it is 
very old. There are other vague stories as to its builders. A 
little book entitled The Sheep Eaters, 2 which reads like fiction, 
states that the Medicine Wheel was built by the Sheep Eaters, 
and that the twenty-eight so-called spokes represent the twenty- 
eight tribes of the Sheep Eaters. 



2 W. A. Allen, D. D. S., New York, 1913. 
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The Sheep Eaters were a little group of the Shoshoni, estimated 
in 1863 to number about one thousand, but now extinct as a group 
and absorbed by the Bannocks. According to Granville Stuart, 3 
they were called Sheep Eaters by the other bands of Snakes, be- 
cause they subsisted chiefly on the flesh of the mountain sheep. 
Mr. H. H. Thompson tells me that Sheep Eater Indians have told 
him that the wheel was built by their people. 

Among the older Cheyennes the existence of the Medicine 
Wheel is well known. Some of them tell of one or more similar 
constructions, or of pictures on cliffs perhaps made in imitation 
of it. 

I have discussed the Medicine Wheel with old Cheyennes, and 
particularly with Elk River, who probably was born about 1810- 
12. He was a man of good intelligence, of excellent memory, and 
of high character. He was extremely well informed as to all tribal 
customs and traditions. His mother as a young girl had lived in 
one of the permanent earth villages formerly occupied by the 
Cheyennes on the Missouri River. 

Years ago, when I showed to Eik River Mr. Sims's figure of the 
Medicine Wheel, he said at once that it was the plan of an old 
time Cheyenne Medicine Lodge. The outer circle of stones he 
said represented the wall of the Medicine Lodge; the lines leading 
toward the center, the rafters — or, as he called them, the lodge 
poles — of the Medicine Lodge; and the small circle in the center 
of the large one, from which the so-called spokes radiate, repre- 
sented the center pole of the Medicine Lodge. He added that the 
building to the northwest of the entrance, and within the circle 
and touching it, was the place from which the thunder came; 
and by this I understood him to mean what I call the altar — the 
place in the Cheyenne Medicine Lodge which is especially sacred, 
and in which is the buffalo skull. 

Mr. Sims in his notice of the Medicine Wheel says that the 
Crow tribe could tell him nothing about the construction. He 
happened, however, to meet two Sioux Indians who were visiting 
the Crows and inquired about it of them. He says: "After 



3 Montana As It Is, Granville Stuart, New York, 1865. 
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inspecting the diagram of it, which I had hastily drawn in order 
to make clearer the question asked them through an able inter- 
preter, each of the Sioux drew a diametrical line through the 
wheel; and, pointing to one half, said 'Arapaho/ and then pointing 
to the other half, said 'Cheyenne.' Neither of these men acknowl- 
edged to having seen the wheel, but both had heard of it." 

This testimony is interesting confirmation of the statement 
made by Elk River. The close relations of the Cheyennes and 
Arapahos are well known. According to the traditions related 
by the oldest people, the Cheyennes met the Arapahos on the 
west side of the Black Hills, three generations after they had first 
begun to live in the Black Hills country. Ever since that time, 
the Cheyennes and Arapahos have been close friends and allies, 
often living and camping close to each other for long periods, and 
constantly intermarrying. 

The oldest Cheyennes have declared with great positiveness 
that the Arapahos were first seen — not having before been known 
— during the fourth generation after the Cheyennes came to the 
Black Hills. The Chief of the Arapahos at that time was named 
Curly (Bi|>py), and the Head Chief of the Cheyennes was Goes 
In (Is-tsl-oh). As close friends in peace and as allies in war, the 
Cheyennes and Arapahos were constantly meeting each other 
and often united in holding the ceremony of the Medicine Lodge. 
This is the testimony given by people who knew both tribes fifty 
or sixty years ago. 

The position of the stones, the outside circle, the inner circle, 
and the radiating spokes and the inside construction which 
touches the wall on the northwest of the circle, suggest at once, to 
anyone who has ever attended and observed that ceremony, a 
ground plan of the Cheyenne 'Medicine Lodge. As Elk River 
said, the outside circle of the stones seems to represent the walls of 
the Medicine Lodge, the inner circle, the center pole, and the 
so-called spokes of the wheel, the rafters of the roof, which run 
from the fork in the center pole to the supporting cross-pieces of 
the wooden framework which forms the wall of the Medicine 
Lodge. The position of the altar confirms the other points. If 
we imagine the Medicine Wheel to be the ground plan of the 
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Cheyenne Medicine Lodge, the oval construction to the west and 
connected with the large circle by a line of stones occupies approxi- 
mately the place of the "lonely" lodge where the instruction is 
given to the Medicine Lodge makers and from which the Cheyenne 
Medicine Lodge women carry the buffalo skull down to the 
Medicine Lodge which is in process of being built. 

In view of the statement made about this Medicine Wheel by 
Elk River, and the fact that it is a plan laid out on a flat surface 
which closely follows the ground plan of the Cheyenne Medicine 
Lodge, an extract from the story of Sweet Medicine, the Cheyenne 
Culture Hero, is not without interest. 

It will be remembered that after various adventures including 
many attempts by the people of the tribe to kill him, Sweet Medi- 
cine at length returned to the neighborhood of the camp and 
showed himself in plain sight to all the people on six or seven 
occasions. On these occasions he was dressed once in the costume 
of a Contrary and on subsequent appearances in the costume of 
five of the bands of soldiers — namely, the Dog Soldiers, Fox 
Soldiers, Elk Horn Scrapers, Bull Soldiers, and Chief Soldiers. 
In other words, in these visits he foreshadowed the associations 
which he was to establish later. On each of these appearances, 
the story says, Sweet Medicine came from the East and went 
toward the opening in the circle; but, when near the opening, he 
turned to his left hand and went south to the southeastern part of 
the camp where he marked a circle. Then he passed on around 
to the southwest corner of the camp and marked another circle; 
then to its northwest border where he made another circle; then 
to the north side and made another circle; and then to the north- 
east side where he made the last of these circles. 

On each of these appearances, he came from the same direction, 
took the same course around the camp, making the same turns 
and indicating the same circles; in other words, he marked five 
circles without the camp, and the five small stone circles or 
enclosures found without and not far from the border of the 
Medicine Wheel may possibly represent these circles which 
Sweet Medicine inscribed. The apparent coincidence of the 
positions of some of the circles with the story seems worth noting. 
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Mr. Sims's sketch of the wheel seems to have been drawn more 
or less from memory, as may be seen by comparing it with the 
plan here printed, which was kindly drawn by Mr. Thomas M. 
Galey. Another similar plan was made by H. H. Thompson. Mr. 
Sims's sketch does not indicate the opening toward the east which 
I believe was the entrance to the structure, nor does it show the 
place for the altar within the circle on the northwest side of the 
wheel. He gives the spokes as twenty-seven, whereas in fact they 
number twenty-eight — the precise number of the rafters that must 
be used in the Cheyenne Medicine Lodge. 

As already suggested, there are in some other localities in the 
West monuments which have the same general appearance as 
this. On the Big Horn River just below old Fort C. F. Smith on 
the Big Horn Canyon, there is what looks like an incomplete 
monument of this kind. Then in northern Wyoming, near the 
trail used by the Cheyennes of the Tongue River Reservation in 
Montana when they visit the Shoshoni near Fort Washaki, the 
Cheyennes say there is still another monument of this kind. 
All these, it would seem, are worth looking into. 

New York City. 



